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ms | places it must be sent off into the adjoining fields 

Rural Hints for the Season. | ai eI, Pxste ee 

| through a ditch if necessary. The greatest difficulty 

oe cub qaleee én Gln ei Cas /in accomplishing this, occurs in a country so nearly 


pa level as to require more of a ditch than the road- 
EMARKING further upon the | makers in a sparsely settled country feel able to con- 
subject of Roads and Road-mak-| struct. There are many long sections of road in this 
ing, we will notice more particu-| western world, where it requires the nicest engineer- 
larly the proper materials and how ing to hit the grades in such a way as to ensure fall 
< they should be used. There is no|enough to carry off the water. Since this is the 
road so good in its normal condi- | first essential to ultimate success in road engineering, 
tion, at all seasons of the year," temporizing policy should be allowed to prevail. 
as that along a gravelly beach. | [f this is overlooked or disregarded. double the la- 
¥ aah, 6) s+ Sand and gravel have a eapacity| bor applied directly upon the road itself, will never 
( = for compacting and cementing for a| atone for the neglect of this controling outside influ- 


At” Ne. road bed, superior to any other natural | ence. 
Stati | VaR 


REM, earth, and a road of this material is| Our Western practice of locating all new roads 
LAG AEN always good, unless upheaved by frost,| upon the section or township lines, frequently places 
iy e caused by water underneath. We) them in such situations that it is next to impossible 
XS have often seen a road bed of compacted|to secure guod travel upon them. It is very desira- 
[Me * gravel upon a causeway of logs over an| ble to have roads straight and direct, but this desira- 
rey unfathomable marsh, to hold its solidity| bleness should not be carried so far as to destroy the 
through repeated overflowings of water for| possibility of comfortable traveling, by having the 

weeks together. The standing water under the logs! track lie through sloughs and cradles, where it is im- 


| : 
is kept by them from direct action upon the gravel,| possible to keep up a passable thoroughfare : better 


and as this water never freezes, the mischief of the | suffer a little circumlocution on a safe track, than to 
upheaving of frost is avoided, while the same road drag through mire for the sake of always following 
bed, upon a springy upland, would be every year upset | the lot lines. 
by the action of frost. To avoid this annual upheava! | All of the above favorable conditions having been 
of the foundation of country roads, should be the | complied with, it remains to decide the question, as 
great study of supervisors, and to this end we address | to the shape and style of the road bed. In making 
these present remarks. | a new road, it is customary to plow and scrape from 
In the first place, then, secure the best possible the sides, thereby forming the ditches, and by taking 
drainage alongside of the highway. This will re-| the earth directly upon the track, or more or less in 
quire some knowledge of the principles of civil en- | other directions, according to the evenness or une- 
gineering, at least in so much as to be able to deter-| venness ot the ground, form the crest from the mate- 
mine levels and grades. A ditch simply as a ditch rial of the road side. By this practice, the turfs and 
alongside a highway, is only a nuisance. Such a| mold of the original surface, are heaped upon the 
thing seems only to hold a supply of water for the | turf and mold of the track, and upon this duplicate of 
levers of frost in the winter, and to keep the founda-| spongy material, is scraped from the bottom of the 
tion of the road soft as long as possible in the spring. | ditches, the more substantial earth as a finisher. 
When the side ditches will no longer directly carry, Now this may be doing as well as the people can 
off the surface water, they should be intersected by afford. but a moment’s reflection must convince any 
cross drains or sluices across the road, so that the sensible mind, that it is at best but a very poor be- 
water, by changing sides, may continue to flow on, ginning—two parts vegetable mold to one part of 
and leave the ditches as nearly dry as possible. ota land, which latter in its best estate is none too 
But there will occur many places where water| good to sustain the burden of travel, in the wet sea- 
will not flow along either side of the road. In such! sons of the year. 
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them. We have been waiting with some anxiety 
|to hear from some experiments with the concave 
Sundry Hints and Remedies. \or hollow bricks, as suggested by one of your cor- 
LINIMENT FOR SWELLING, GALL, &c.—In|respondents several years ago. Now, if any body 
regard to the fine steer spoken of in the O. Cult., hastried the bricks, we would like to hear, through 
May 1, p. 134, the gentleman thinks there is no|the Cultivator, their success, cost per rod, &c. 
cure for him. I give you a recipe for a liniment, J. M. Exvis. 
to be rubbed on all kinds of swellings, or galled) 
back or shoulders: 

8 oz. alcohol, 

2 oz. gum camphor, 
oz. oil origanum, 
oz. oil of spike, 
oz. beef’s gall. 
This liniment may be rubbed on every other 





| Clinton Co., 5th mo., 1858. 
eee in Horses. 
| As you appear to know it pretty much all, 
|please inform us the best treatment for a foun- 
R. 
| Answer.—It would take a long chapter to define 
|what is founder; but supposing that we agree in the 
day, for a week or ten days, and then wash with | deBaition, we answer, the best treatment for a foun- 
cold water, made strong with salt. poses horse is patience and gentleness. There is no 
Cure ror Kipwey Worms mm Hocs.—Give| more cure for founder when it becomes founder, than 
the hogs soap-suds for their drink, and bathe the | there is for heaves, or glanders, or ring-bone, when 
back well with turpentine every other day for a| once fairly established. Founder may be alleviated 
week. This is a sure cure, or has proved to be| by reducing the fever in the feet, and by driving the 
so for me in all cases, and I have cured a great) horse only in soft paths. The anatomy of the thing 


dered horse. 
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many with this remedy. 

Grus 1n SHeer.— Take some chamber-lye 
and Scotch snuff, and a good syringe; put your 
sheep in a pen, and stick their heads through a 
hole of the fence, made on purpose, and let a per- 
son on the outside squirt the liquid in each nostril. 
The solution may be made strong enough to work 
well through the syringe. 

Cause or Mitk Sicxness.—In regard to the 
milk sickness, it is a mold that gathers near the 
roots of grass, and along low, wet places. It is 
well to keep clean pastures, and drain the ponds, 
and open up sluice ways. I have been raised 
where it was, and near it, and am well acquainted 
with it. This mold is poison; some toad-stools 
come up over night, and they will kill a person if 
eaten. I have known children to gather them, 
and eat them, and die in a short time. This 
mold grows where those toad-stools grow. When 
my father settled on his farm, in Crawford coun- 
ty, there was a large pond where the cattle would 
go, and under this there was a mold, and if they 
got it, they were sure to get sick and die, or trem- 
ble very much; but by the great care of the old 
gentleman, got so that it would not be noticed 
in a year; still, I believe it remains in the blood 
a long time. This pond, and where the long 
grass grew, was fenced in by itself, and the cattle 
turned upon the high land around it; they were 
well and hearty after this; and when the pond 
was well drained and rid of old logs, ete., the 
fence was taken out, and now the stock can run 
around it, or in it, and be well and hearty. 

Yours, &c., GEORGE Byers. 

Crawford Co., May, 1858. 
Under-Draining. 


The subject of under-draining has been one of 
great interest among us, but the difficulty of ob- 
taining tiles has been great, there not being a 
supply to be had, and consequently they sell so 
high we can’t afford it. Wooden drains last but 
a few years; crawfish, muskrats &c., soon spoil 


jis this: The hoof of the horse is composed of about 
500 little plaits, acting upon euch other like the 
jleaves of carriage springs. The fever which pro- 
| duces founder destroys the elasticity of these springs 
_by effusing a lymph which binds them all together, 
and the coffin bone, which before was suspended by 
these inner springs, rests on the horny sole of the 
foot, so that the horse cannot step without pain.— 
When the animal becomes warm by exercise, there 
is a slight limbering of the springs of the hoof, by 
which, in moderate cases, the animal is enabled to 
move with comparative ease. When the mischief is 
done from which founder ensues, any remedy, to be 
effectual, should be immediately resorted to. The 
acute inflammation runs from 20 to 40 hours. A 
simple remedy for a recent founder is to lead the 
horse into running water nearly up to his knees, and 
let him stand four hours, to take out the inflammation, 
then bleed in the mouth, and give him half a pound 
of glauber salts.—Ep. 

About Country Roads. 

I was much pleased with your article on coun- 
try roads in the last Cultivator. I am a road 
maker of some years’ experience, and can bear 
witness to the truth and bearing of your notes on 
the subject, particularly the portion of it where 
you say: “If, instead of this mustering of all 
sorts of men and boys, the supervisor had the 
same amount of labor at his disposal, to be ex- 
pended in the employment of a suitable force of 
experienced laborers at the right time, every fur- 
row and every shovelful could be made to tell to 
the very best advantage.” 

To illustrate your position: Once on a time we 
had a force cutting and filling at a daily expense 
of sixty dollars; business called us to another 
point, leaving the work under an inexperienced 
hand. The plows were set to plowing up earth 
that had not to be removed, and the carts to 
dumping where there was no fill to be made.— 
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Of course we felt at the time somewhat chagrined 
about it; hence our distinct recollection. 


THE OHIO CULTIVATOR. 
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One hour and a half, by the sixty dollar force, was, 
thus thrown away, digging out of our pocket the| 
snug little sum of $7.50, by misapplied labor. | 


This | 
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tained a number of pieces of the common elder, 
about a foot long, and distributed them over the 
field two or three yards apart in every third row. 
On examining the elder branches, every morning, 
I found numbers of worms collected under them ; 


thing is constantly, or at least one half the time} in some instances as many as fifteen or twenty ; 


oceurring under the 
pervisorship of the common road masters of the 
State. Iam well persuaded that a tax of fifty 
cents to each person liable to work the roads of 
the State, put in the hands of competent road-| 
makers, and worked out under their direction, at| 
the proper time, would secure double the amount 
of advantageous labor to our country roads that 
is now obtained under the present system. At) 
another time, if you wish, I will give you my| 
theory of road-muking. J. S. LEAMING. 
Clinton Co., May, 1858. 
Stock-Feeding Establishments. 

Mr. Epiror:—I wish to inquire through the, 
Cultivator the right plan to construct a cattle! 
stable for stall feeding. ‘The main thing I want| 
to know is which is the better plan—racks or 
mangers, for cattle, and how to fasten them in| 
their stalls. I am building both cattle and horse 
stables, and would be greatly obliged to any of the 
experienced feeders who see this notice, to give | 
their experience and their best views on the sub- 
ject, both for cattle and horse stables. 

Clark Co., May, 1898. S. Tf. Garp. 

Nore.—Come, now, you old feeders, here is a 
question that should be well answered. And while 
you are on the subject, tell us also how to feed and 
what to feed, in order to make-the best and cheapest 
beef.—Eb. 

Covering from the Frost. 

I had a small cherry tree of an early kind, 
which I wished to save sure, and I spread a 
cloth over the top, and tied it down around the 
body. The result was, every cherry on that tree 
was killed, while others of the same size close by 
escaped with one-half their fruit. R. C. 

Wagne Co., Ind., May, 1858. 

Gardener Wanted. 








If you know of a good nurseryman and gar- 


superintendence of the su-| 





dener, with some capital, who would like to locate 
in the most favorable point in the United States, | 
you may give him my address, and say that I 
have that place and want some one to join me, 
and ask him to come and see it, or I will give 
particulars in a letter. Yours, 

Cairo, Illinois. C. D. Braprorp. 
Vines among Corn. 

The best bug preventive for cucumbers, and 
perhaps other vines, is to plant them between the 
rows of corn. C. 
Elder for Cut Worms. 

In conversation a few days ago with an old 
farmer, he made the following statement in regard 
to the ravages of the cut-worm. He said: “Last 
year, I had a field of corn much injured by their 





depredations, and tried this experiment. I ob- 


when they were easily destroyed. The elder 
seemed to have the property of attracting them. 
— Germantown Telegraph. 
To keep off Striped Bugs. 


I put one pound of tobacco in a gallon of water, 
and boil to half a gallon; another pound dry, and 
beat or grind into snuff. When the striped bugs 
first appear on the melon or cucumber plants, I 
take a little brush—the feathers of a turkey’s tail 
is as good as any—and sprinkle the young plants 
with the tobacco juice, until some runs down the 
young stem to the ground. An assistant ought to 
be on hand with his ground-up tobacco, and put 
a pinch at the root of each stem; a teaspoonful 
will answer for three or four stems, but let it 
form a perfect little mound around it. This ap- 
plication not only makes the bugs leave, but is the 
best stimulant I ever tried—far superior to guano. 

Micasaun T. Jonson. 

Harrison Co., 5th, mo., 1858. 

Eastern Ohio. 


I should have written to the Cultivator before 
now, but forthe severe frost of the 25th of April 
last, and not knowing till the present time to any 
degree of certainty as to the amount of damage 
the fruit crop had sustained, I put off writing till 
now. And I find from observation and informa- 
tion, that the fruit crop in Jefferson county will be 
light. Of apples there will hardly be half a crop; 
of cherries, the red and black Morello will be al- 
most a failure; of Maydukes and Black Hearts 
there will be asmart sprinkle. And as to peaches, 
where there are any bearing trees left, the chance 
is better than that of the cherries or plums, most 
of the plum trees having been killed by dry sum- 
mers and hard-freezing winters. The farmers in 
our county have not planted their corn, nor do I 
know when, as it has rained less or more nearly 
every day or night since the first of this month, to 
say nothing of the rain that fell the last half of 
April. Neither corn, potatoes, or sorgho can be 
planted until the ground dries. As to seed corn, 
my son took from my selection of seed, 20 ears, 
from each of which he shelled a few grains and 
planted them in a hot bed; the result was that 
the grains from 17 of said ears came up and are 
growing. Several of our farmers have tried their 
seed corn with various success. Wheat, barley, 
oats and grass crops look well. Some fields of 
wheat appear so rank that fears are entertained, 
that owing to so much continued wet weather, the 
wheat will fall before it is filled. 

Rosert A. Suerrarp. 

Jefferson Co., May 18, 1858. 

Putnam County. 

The season, thus far, has been quite discour- 
aging to farmers. Rain every few days keeps the 
ground so wet, that it is impossible to get plowing 
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done in any season. Late sowing is so apt to be 
injured by drought, that it is almost useless to 
sow under such circumstances. Wheat looks very 
promising for a plentiful crop, of straw at least. 
I have been around the country some, and have 
not seen a field that would be called a field of 
poor wheat. The Mediterranean, and what is 
here called the whig wheat, are the varieties 
sown; the last mentioned variety has been but 
recently introduced here. The soil here is pecu- 
liarly adapted to growing wheat, or any kind of 
grain. The above remarks are applicable to all 
parts of this county, so far as heard from. Fruit 
is safe. Apples are now in full bloom, and fruit 
will be plenty where trees are of sufficient age to 
bear. ‘his country is comparatively new yet, 
and the majority of the inhabitants have not got 
orchards capable of bearing yet. 
Joun E. McConnet. 
Putnam Co. May 12th, 1858. 
Butler County. 


Dear Gen. :—The late frosts have materially | 


injured our prospects for a large crop of peaches 
or cherries; still, enough is lett to give a taste 
around. ‘The wheat and barley look exceedingly 
fine. Not much corn has been planted up to this 
time, but if the fine weather which has sprung 


upon us to-day, continues for a week or ten days, | 


the farmers, everywhere will avail themselves of 

the time. H. Y. Z. 
Windy Grove Farm, May 12, 1858. 

Southern Ohio. 


Gen. W. H. Kexvey, of Lawrence county, 
writes us: “ Wheat and grass are very forward, 
and a big harvest is expected. Our corn has 
come up well, so far as I have observed. Scarce- 
ly a pear or a cherry to be found in this region ; 
the peach crops on the river bottoms are minus, 
but have a fair show of apples. In regard to fi- 
nancial matters, they must in twelve months more 
—all things going on as they are—bring about a 
healthy state of things generally: so many now 
engaging in the fulfillment of the great com- 
mand, ‘In the sweat of thy face shalt thou eat 
bread.’ When a country is producing much, they 
are happy and independent; but when all is spec- 
ulation, distress is the result. Have we not, as a 
country realized this to our sorrow ? 

Central Iowa. 


It has been very wet in Iowa this season, so 
that there has not been much done toward farm- 
ing, except that some of our farmers have their 
wheat and oats sowed, but little plowed for corn 
yet. Good seed corn is rather scarce, although 
most of our farmers are now supplied. The 
prairies look green now, with grass on which the 
vattle can subsist very well. Iowa still keeps 
filling up with immigrants, yet times are a little 
dull. It will nearly average fifteen hundred acres 
of prairie sod, broken per year, in this county.— 


It looks now as though there would be plenty of 


wild fruit, such as plums, wild apples, black- 
berries, raspberries and strawberries. I guess 
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that two-thirds of our farmers are going to raise 
their own sugar and molasses this year; they are 
going to plant the seed and try it, any how. 
There was some raised here last season. The 
price of wheat is 40 cents per bushel, oats 25, 
corn 15, Hungarian grass seed $1.50, and other 
things accordingly. Respectfully, 
T. Burxin. 
Jasper Co., Jowa, May 5, 1858. 
Perry County. 

The wheat crop in this vicinity never looked 
better at this season, than now, and I think there 
isa larger amount sown than usual. There is 
very little corn planted yet in this neighborhood, 
‘owing to extreme wet. ‘The prospects for fruit in 
‘this part of the country are good, for most kinds 
except peaches, which I fear are principally all 
|killed. There is an abundance of apples, plums, 
cherries, &e. O. H. G. 
| New Lexington. 


| Fruit in Pickaway. 

| Our fruit is not all killed yet; we will have 
|pretty smart of peaches, apples and cherries, but 
‘our plums, pears, apricots, &e., will be but few. 

| East Ringgold, May, 1858. W. C.F. 

| Southern Indiana. 


| This Southern Indiana, and particularly Jack- 
son county, is famous for corn and hogs; so much 
so as almost to have astonished me, when I came 
here from Ohio, two years ago. From the pro- 
ductiveness of the White and Muscataluck river 
bottoms, very many farmers ought to domicile in 
better houses than the primitive log “ castles.”— 
Since the completion of the Ohio and Mississippi 
railroad, persons have rotated many of the old 
settlers out, and rotated themselves on to some of 
the fine lands, and are desirous to erect a better 
class of buildings. This being truly a fine lum- 
ber region, there are many good reasons why ina 
few years, this part of the State ought to be more 
inviting. 

The present prospect for corn is indeed discour- 
aging, on account of the continued wet. Grasses 
and oats are fine. Wheat good in the sandy 
loam, and drowned out in the flatlands. Peaches 
are yet unhurt on the high lands, together with 
other fruits, but injured much in the bottoms and 
flat lands. As to health, I feel certain in saying 
that we never had better general good health in 
or near the big Miami Valley. Respectfully, 

Jackson Co., Ind. C. W. Sincer. 


Clermont County. 


Wheat, grass and oats never looked better. 
We have had cold northeast rains for the last two 
weeks, and our ground is almost submerged in 
water. Our corn ground is not plowed half, and 
none planted. Of apples we will have a half 
crop; peaches, plums, and cherries, none. P. 

Pleasant Plain, May 16, 1858. 

Guernsey County. 

We have had rain every weeek for the last two 
months, the ground is so wet that we cannot plow 
our corn land. There has been but little corn 
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look well. There will be a fair crop of apples, 

a few cherries, peaches almost a failure. L. 
Cambridge, May, 1858. 

Greeting from Summit County. 

I send you a copy of our premium list for our 
next annual fair, to be held in Akron on the sec- 
ond week of October. You will discover that we | 
have not forgotten that you are not exclusively a 
military man—of course you must think it a fair 
premium list as we have done fairly by the O. Cult. 
By the way we get up first rate fairs in Summit. 
If you have any doubt, come up to our next fair, 
the latch string is out, we will do all we can to 
give you a good time—My house and pony shall 
be at your service. 

We have so far, escaped the frost without 
much injury. Wheat, grass and early spring crops 
look first rate—betwixt the rains we expect to get 
corn planted by the first of June. A. C. Voris. 

Yes, sir! The Summit County Society have done 
handsomely by us in offering a hundred copies of the 
Ohio Cultivator on their premium list. Now if the 
good people will agree to put in and win the premi- 
ums, we will go up to the City of the Hills next Oc- 
tober and take them by the hand., Our last visit to 
Akron was some years ago, when in full blossom as 
a colonel of Light Infantry, we were despatched by 
Maj. Gen. Crowell, to court martial a refractory 
Brigadier, who was playing possum somewhere about 
Stow’s Corners. But now, so far from being “exclu- 
sively a military man,” we are nary a military man 
at all, having resigned our oversight of the army and 
navy of Ohio, in the beginning of this year, and turn- 
ed our sole attention to cultivating the Arts of Peace, 
which we find more congenial, and slightly more eco- 


nomical. [Item.—Sundry high priced swords, epau- 
letts, revolvers, and other gewgaws for sale cheap, or 
will be exchanged for kitchen vegetables or dairy 
products. Inquire at this office!] So friend Voris will 
please have that pony in trim, for we see in the pro- 
gramme there is to be a dash of lady equestrianism, 
and we have a weakness in that direction. We shall 
be in, sure. 

Cashmere Goats. 

We learn from our good friend B. K. Tully, of 
Logan county, Ky., that a good many of our readers in 
that region are engaging in the business of raising 
Cashmere Goats. Logan county, Ky., adjoins to 
Sumner county, Tennessee, where there is a com- 
pany organized for the above business, of which com- 
pany Mr. Tully is acting as agentin Ky. That isa 
glorious stock country between Green river, Ky., 
and Cumberland river, Tenn., and we are glad to 
learn that the farmers are going ahead with improved 
stock. Mr. Tully has for sale pure Cotswold Sheep, 
for an imported buck of which breed he paid $350. 
For information on the subject of Goats or Sheep, 


|to horses upon the farm. 
} 


| 





address Mr. T., at Russelville, Logan county, Ky. 
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planted, the farmers on low land have plowed very | 
little for corn, the wheat, barley, oats and grass| 


For the Ohio Cultivator. 
Hovses vs. Oxen for Farm Work. 


| In the Ohio Cultivator of May Ist, is a chap- 


ter on the advantages of using oxen in preference 
This plan, perhaps, will 
suit very well for the timber farmer untii the logs 
and stumps are off; but I think that we prairie 


le ‘ ° 
farmers can make it pay better with horses than 


with oxen, in farm work. The ox driver thinks 
that the difference in the cost of the iwo teams, 
and the difference in keeping, is quite reason 
enough to prefer oxen to horses. Well, suppose 
we raise calves to be three years old, and colts to 
the same age, the difference in keeping thus far is 
not very great. Let us see the difference in the 
value —the cattle will, perhaps, be worth from 
$35 to $50 per head; while the horse will be 
worth from $75 to upwards of $100. Now, sup 

pose a farmer keeps two good brood mares, and 
an extra horse, to contribute to his vanity, if he 
pleases: the two mares, by occasionally working 
the horse on the farm, will keep one hand busy ; 
and if he should have a little heavy hauling to do, 
he can hire an ox team a day or so, which cost 
will not equal the increase of the mares. Sup- 
pose the two mares raise four colts, each, in six 
years ; and suppose further, the farmer clears $30 
each: that will give the horseman $240; while 
the ox driver has no increase. But he says he 
can fatten his cattle, and get a good price for them. 
True; and if those mares have had a good mas- 
ter, they will, at the age of ten or twelve years, 
sell for as much as your cattle. 

A Horse Driver. 

Fulton Co., Tl., May, 1858. 

Notre.—Our prairie farmer makes out a fair case 
with his lady horses ; but one trouble is, that in the 
Spring, just when you want to do your heavy plowing, 
the mares are heavy with foal, and must be favored ; 
so that you must choose between slighting your work, 
or damaging your team and their offspring. This 
item must be deducted from the above footing, in es- 
timating the relative value of horse and ox teams. 

oinete=seetiiilianatnnasii 

WeaninG Catves.—This year I have fed five 
calves with half the labor and better success than 
I fed three last year. My plan is to let the calf 
be with the cow until the third day; then take it 
away, and commence feeding. Set the milk twen- 
ty-four hours, then skim it. Then I take good 
hay and put in a kettle, and steep it well, until 
the liquid is of a dark color. This liquid is sweet, 
and a very natural nourishment. Add one half 
of this liquid or hay tea to half of milk. Pour 
the hay tea into the milk while warm, so as to 
heat it to the right temperature. The old process 
of heating milk is more apt to burn it, and it will 
sour sooner. After two or three weeks, I feed 
them about eight quarts each, three times a day, 
for about two weeks; then I think twice a day 
willanswer. The nurtritive qualities taken from 
the milk are supplied by the hay tea.— Cor. Coun- 
try Gentleman. 
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Raising Queen Bees. 





Drone Worker. 


There are a great many bee keepers who have 


Queen. 


never seen a queen bee ; some even, who will not | 
But as) 


acknowledge that such a thing exists. 
their faith, or want of faith will not alter the facts, 
I will detail a very simple process for the benefit 
of those who may wish to try the experiment 


whereby can be witnessed some of the most inte- | 


resting phenomena of natural history, realizing 


the remarkable extent to which the instinct of 


the bee will adapt means to ends. It will afford 
much interest to the naturalist and convince the 
skeptical in these matters. 

To prepare for the experimeut, take a common 
box hive, make two or three inch holes, in a line, 
close together, through its top, and it is ready.— 
Next, make a box 4 inches square and 1} inches 
inches thick, with glass sides. To do this, get 
out four pieces of board 1} inches wide and 4 
inches long; make some inch holes through one 
piece to match those in the top of the hive, nail 


these together at the corner. Two pieces of glass | 
5 Db 


4 inches square will make the sides. These can 
be held in their places by triangular pieces of tin. 


A close wood box as a cover to keep the last one | 


dark, and some pieces of woven wire to go over 
the entrance, to confine the bees and admit air, 
completes the apparatus. 

Sometime in the beginning of June, the swarm- 
ing season, is a good time to operate. Obtain 


about two quarts of bees, of course without a) 


queen; they can easily be taken from a hive 
when they cluster out thickly ; enclose them, giv- 


ing them honey and water or sugar dissolved with | 


water ; let them stand in a dark cool place. In 
six or eight hours go to a thrifty stock that has 
not cast a swarm the present season, a new 
swarm, or one that is not quite full and is making 
new comb is best, because you are sure of finding 
what you want near the ends or bottom; blow 
under it some tobacco smoke, turn the hive over ; 
with more smoke drive the bees away from the 
ends of the combs; with a knife cut out a piece 
of worker cells three or four inches square. To 
be right it must contain either eggs or very young 
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‘larly interesting depends on observations made 
about this time. I could predict with tolerable 
‘certainty that the first queen that matures will 
make it her business to rid herself of competitors 
_—she will not wait till they mature, and are able 
‘to take an equal chance for life and power with 
herself, but will take advantage of their helpless 
| condition, being now helpless in the cells. She is 
so eager to get rid of all rivals that, apparently, 
she dare not wait one moment. Before she gets 
her natural colors, while her shade resembles a 
plant raised in the dark, she is engaged in the 
horrid act of murdering her sisters! If quick 
and spiteful movements are any indication of 
anger or intense hatred, it may be seen here. A 
hole is made in the side of the cell, always ex- 
actly opposite the the abdomen of the fated 
queen; as soon as large enough to reach the hated 
rival through it the fatal sting is given, finishing 
her victim. The workers enlarge the opening 
and drag out the now dead queen. 

| These, or similar things take place in nearly 
every swarming hive of bees annually, but there 
is no way that I have found to witness it so sat- 
isfactorily as the method here described.—M. 
Quinsy in Valley Farmer. 





ee, 


To Get Rid of Ants. 


It may seem an easy matter to the uninitiated, 
to get rid of ants. So thought we, years ago, but 
we think otherwise now. Our front yard, when 
we first came in possession of it, abounded in ant 
‘hills, and to get rid of them, we followed the ad- 
vice of a neighbor, viz: to cut off the tops of the 
hills with a shovel, and then throw on a shovelful 
of fresh ashes or lime, carting off the hillocks into 
the street. This process evidently weakened 
their force for a while, but did not utterly rout 
them, for in a few weeks new hills were peeping 
‘up around the old ones on every side. 

At another time we discovered a large ant-hill 
‘around the roots of a favorite pear tree. A friend 
‘suggested a dressing of salt, though in small 
/quantities, lest the tree itself should be injured. 
The ants liked salt: at least they “ stood it.” Not 
to be beaten, we increased the dose, and suc- 
ceeded, in salting down the ants and the tree like- 
wise. Rather, we simply drove away the ants 
and killed the tree. The ants did not travel far 
from the salt pit; they merely moved to the pear 
tree next in the row, and in a few weeks com- 
'menced house-keeping in their usua) style. “Why 





larve. Take off one side of the glass box and | don’t you scald ’em out,” said a neighbor, looking 
put it in an upright position and replace the glass. | over the fence and seeing our perplexities ; “and 
Now put it on the hive containing the imprisoned |if that don’t do, then pound ’em, take a mallet, 
bees, and let them up through the holes into it— | unroof their house, and pound ’em as fast as they 
In about 48 hours they may be let out. Probably |come up to see what the matter is.” Well, we 
several queens will be reared; these cells are | tried both plans, and with partial success. Plain- 
easily counted through the glass; they usually | ly, their household affairs were disturbed, when we 
raise half a dozen or more when only one is | poured down scalding water, through garret and 
needed. In about twelve days some one of them! chamber and kitchen; but this did not extermi- 
will mature, bite off the end of the cell and /nate the varmints. And the pounding was an ex- 
emerge. It is important to ascertain this event |tinguisher as far as it reached, but it did not put 
as near as possible, because much that is particu- ‘an entire end to the race. Moreover, the hot 
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water hurt the rots of the tree, somewhat; and 
in our zealous pounding, we broke off several fine | 
branches, and barked the trunk of the tree. ae : , 
Last summer, having suspended warfare with Permit me to give you my plan of washing 
the ants, because it did not seem to pay, we ‘Heep and building yards and dams for small 
watered our beseiged trees with soapsuds, and the streams. I build a dam aaeees the stream, In as 
refuse slops from the kitchen, hoping to promote "TOW & place as 1 can find, by driving two large 
their vigor and productiveness. What was our stakes in the bed of the stream 3 or 4 feet apart, 
surprise to find that, before autnmn, the ants had the stakes should be 8 or 10 feet long. I place 
struck their tents and gone to parts unknown |— planks against these stakes long enough to reach 
They could stand salt and lime, and hot water and from bank to bank; 3 or 4 feet is fall enough. I 
earthquakes, but when bilge water came stream | usually throw in — hay oF raw aguas the 
ing down through their private apartments, they planks, ane pack is the ant. My spouts ws 
gave it up !—American Agriculturist. or 7 feet long, 9 inches wide and 10 or 12 inches 
ar am deep, having little gates in them to guage the wa- 

For the Ohio Cultivator. | *¢T: fF too much water will pack the wool. A 
What shall be done with the Corn? postenye : cme ee 
|wash 300 sheep ina day if properly managed. 
|I fasten the spouts across the top of the dam 24 
; Iam one among thousands of farmers who are | or 3 feet apart, I usually have 24 feet of back 
in the habit of selling corn to the distiller. water, that makes it easy work to hold the sheep. 
shall not presume to speak for others; but for) {aye two yards to put the sheep in, a large 
myself I can say, that I practice it only because I) and a small one, the small one, in the shape of a 
do not know how else I can realize anything like | triangle, close to the water as possible; as they 
a fair profit on my capital and labor. | pass out of the water they go through a trough 
Tam but a young farmer and a young man ;| with cleats nailed to the bottom, one end being 
and as there is but little attention paid in this vi-| sunk with stones, the other lying on the bank, 
cinity to the rearing of stock, and my own expe-| suide boards are fastened along side to keep them 
rience in that line being very limited, I fear to) fpom getting out of the trough; this prevents their 
engage in it, lest my efforts may be attended with | faj|ing down and getting muddy. As the sheep 
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For the Ohio Cultivator. 
Sheep Washing—Yards, &c. 








loss, rather than profit. 

Now, I wish you would give us some facts and 
figures, touching the matter in question. Do not 
give us too much theory; but let us have a prac-| 
tical and profitable scheme of agriculture that will 
preclude the necessity of making the produce of | 
our land a curse, instead of a blessing. 

In addition to what you can say on the subject, 
allow me to invite the attention of the whole Cul- 
tivator family. Let them give us their experi- 
ence; and tell us how we can and ought to dis-| 
pose of our corn, or what we should cultivate in| 
lieu of corn, and make it profitable. T. J.B.) 

Greene Co., May, 1858. 

Remark.—We supposeed it to bea settled fact, 
that it is profitable to raise what corn can be fed to 
advantage on the farm, and that it is profitable to 
keep enough of stock— cattle and hogs — to con- 
sume what corn can be raised to advantage. This is 
a balancing of productions that we find is being very 
generally adopted in this State. While on a recent 
trip over the line of the old railroad from Sandusky 
to Dayton, we found the great grain depots along the 
way comparatively empty and falling to ruin. Our 
traveling companion was a gentleman who has been 
connected with that road from its first location, and 
he assured us that in this respect the entire grain 
business has been changed. Very little goes forward 
in bulk. The wheat is all converted into flour before 
being shipped ; and the corn is converted into beeves 
and porkers, except what is subverted into rot-gut and 
red-eye. Will some one who is posted, help our cor- 


pass out through this trough they go through a 
stream of clear water that comes out from above 
the dam—waste water. 

I have a row of stakes driven behind where we 
stand to wash, leaving one out where we stand; in 
this way there can be quite a number of sheep in 
soaking all the time. 

With this arrangement, last season, two of us 
washed 3300 in 6 days. I have not missed a 
washing season for for fifteen years and have not 
drank any liquor. I can wash more sheep under 
a spout than five men can in still water. If any 
one has a better arrangement please inform the 
readers of the Ohio Cultivator. Yours, 

H. N. Wartrcoms. 

Ashland Co., May, 1858. 





Belmont County. 


With us, peaches are pretty much thinned, 
though enough left for a moderate crop, if they 
get along well from this out. Cherries of the 
improved varieties also thinned very much. Of 
the Morellos, which bloomed late, pretty plenty. 
Pears rnd plums moderately set; some varieties 
very much thinned. Apples will be plenty, if 
not destroyed after this. It is a very difficult 
time to do any thing in the ground. It is now 
time to plant corn, and no chance for it. Those 
who farm by signs came within an ace of missing 
their guess this spring; it is a saying among 
them that if the peaches bloom in moonlight 
nights, they are sure to do well, which they did 
this spring, and we will not be overstocked with 
fruit. Jas. EDGERTON. 





respondent to the“ facts” in this case !—Ep. 


Sugar Grove Nursery, 5th mo., 1858. 
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THE "(Pan Cousrr Premium Lists, are coming in bet- 
ter and better. Noble county shows a noble lit, with 
some 200 Cultivators offered. Summit comes well 
up to 100, and so does Defiance. Portage goes over 
100. Tuscarawas does handsomely, and so does 
Morgan, Williams, Putnam and Stark. Nehama 
county, Nebraska, gives 40, and DeKalb, Ind., ranges 
alongside of Defiance. Howard county, Ind., gives 
a fine compliment. Were it not that we can stand 
almost anything, these flattering manifestations would 
upset our gravity. 

Tue AGricuLtuRAL, HortTicuLtuRaL axp Me- 
CHANICAL AssociaTION OF Saem, and vicinity, is a 
vigorous new local society of live men and women 
Their first fair will be held Sept. 22-24. They offer 
over 70 Cultivators among their premiums. We 
always did believe in those mixed up Quakers and 
Gentiles about Salem. 

At THE Greene Co. Horse Suow, on the 22d 
ult., we were refreshed by an exhibition of some of 
the very best horses in Ohio. 

To Corresponpents.—A thousand thanks for 


many timely favors. Our chip-basket is brimming 
over this time. Keep on doing so. 


Henry Witiiam Hereert, of New Jersey, well 
known to the reading world, shot himself recently 
in New York city. He was a great genius with an 
ill-balanced mind. He left several works ready for 
the press, one of which, on Horse management, will 
soon be published, by A. O. Moore, of New York. 


A Horse Snow will be held at Urbana, on the 9th 
of June inst., by the Champaign Co. Ag. Society. 


Scions FRoM THE Patent Orrice.—Mr. Bateham 
tenders his acknowledgments to the Commissioner of 
Patents fora number of cans of Southern Scions, 
received some weeks since. Most of them are now 
growing in the experimental grounds of the Colum- 
bus Nursery, where the varieties will be fairly tested. 


Seevs FRom THE Patent Orrice.—We have re 
ceived and distributed among our visitors at the Cul 
tivator office, two packages of field and garden seeds 
for which we thank the Agricultural Secretary, Mr. D 
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J. Browne, for his good intentions. But we are op- 
posed to this National Seed Store. If the Govern- 
ment wants to do the people a good service by ex- 
tending the facilities for the introduction of seeds, 
cuttings, &c., let them reduce the rates of postage 
to a par with that on books, which are one cent an 
ounce, while for seeds, &c., we must now pre-pay six 
cents an ounce on all such packages. 
ond calls for reform. 





This is wrong 





Pressing Hay for Market. 


Every summer we are inquired of, in great haste, 
for information as to where a good hay press can be 
obtained. Now, a hay press is a thing that cannot 


.| be made in a minute, and from the limited demand 


but few machines are kept in store, so that if a per- 
son intends to go into the business of baling hay for 
market, he had best look out in season for his press. 
In this land of plenty, the hay trade might be large- 
ly and profitably extended, while the corn fodder and 
other coarse stuff should be saved more economical- 
ly and fed on the farm. Being recently in the shop 
of R. G. Smith, of Carthage, we examined a press of 
Ingersoll’s patent, which he is making, and which is 
represented above. This machine has been before 
the public some two years. It is compact and works 
admirably. The manner of operating is shown in 


y>\the cut. 





A great variety of paterns of shovel plows and 
cultivators have been invented, and when rightly con- 
structed, these are the nicest implements our farmers 
can have to scratch about with in the summer.— 
Above is a figure of a Combination Cultivator and 
Plow, which we saw at the store of Wm. A. Gill, of 


»|this city. Next is a cut of Ide’s Wheel Cultivator, 
- las at first constructed, but it has been very much im- 
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proved of late, by the addition of levers for raising 
and lowering the teeth, and setting them for every 
desired depth. This improvement was effected by 
Wm. Coggeshall, of Massilon, who is the only per- 
son we now know of manufacturing this very useful 


machine in Ohio. This is a capital implement to 
prick up the surface on sod land, for seeding, after it 
has been some time turned over, and for putting in 
wheat that has been sown broadcast. 


Notes upon Ohio Cultivator of May 15. 


Roaps.—Well put in, Mr. Editor. You can- 
not set the folly of the present system in too 
strong a light. ‘The only question is whether our 
law-makers, when looking at the subject, will not 
as heretofore wear leather spectacles. 

How Servs Grow.—A correct article, easily 
to be found in the books. The writer deserves 
credit for having looked it up, and thinking it a 
novelty, dressing passages in a slightly new garb, 
and giving the same to his less careful and intel- 
ligent friends. 

RESPONSES FROM THE RuraALt Wortp.—The 
remedy for keeping bugs from vines I should 
think a dangerous one, if the manure water was 
quite strong, and especially if applied when soon 
to be followed by clear hot sun. The indications 
of a good yield of wheat, oats and grass are en- 
couraging, judging from the responses. While 
we have this we must not grumble at a little rain 
to prevent early corn plowing, but, looking south 
and west at the immense floods, thank the good 
God that our farms are not on the Wabash, and 
overflowed with at least two feet deep of water, 
as the writer saw hundreds of acres only a few 
days since. ; 

Asovut Crickens.—A good chapter, and just 
in season. The phosphorous worm, I do not 
think, however, can be found in Ohio. At any 
rate, our hen-growers need not tremble just yet. 
In Yankeedom it was always counted a requisite 
in chicken feed, that sives or garlick tops are cut 
up fine and mingled with the meal for two or 
three of the first weeks. I have practiced feed- 
ing with pop or tucket corn as early as the chick- 
ens could eat of it, and have been successful in 
its use. Painting the house or hen-roost and 
nest boxes with coal tar, is a preventive of all in- 
sects, worms, and lice. 

Apvicre To Lapy Eqvestrians.—The most 
complete chapter on Horsemanship that I recol- 
lect ever reading, and I have read many works 
on the subject. It is one of my favorites, and 
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I confess that when a younger man than now’ 
there was nothing that gave me so much enjoy- 
ment as teaching young ladies to ride, and, when 
taught, riding races with them. It is a glorious 
exercise, and I have yet to learn of a woman 
loving a horse and horseback exercises that ever 
loses her temper, or that is devoid of the good 
qualities necessary to make her useful and beloved. 

Grare CuLturRE.—It is not a new fact to the 
writer that vines of our native grapes produce 
more and better fruit when pruned long, than 
when kept down to the ten feet by four rule of 
Cincinnati, and I am glad to see the subject 
brought out by the “venerable Mr. L.,” whose 
wealth gives weight to his words. During all 
their mildew seasons at Cincinnati, no one has 
knowledge of a vine trained high upon a building 
or trellis, casting its fruit or being affected by mil- 
dew. As I remarked in my last No. of Notes, 
this fruit subject is a good deal of a subject,and 
as I know little about it, shall not blow too hard, 
but look on, and try to learn. 

FLOWER AND Fruit Garpen.—For practi- 
eal information, let me only add that verbenas, : 
well as perpetual roses, should have their early 
bloom picked when in bud. They will then gain 
strength, and the succeeding blooms will be more 
satisfactory. Again, if you want an effective bed 
of dahlias, and not show flowers, let all the shoots 
start from the bottom that choose to do so, and 
leave all the side branches. You will get double 
the number of blooms, and your beds will always 
be in flower. Butif you want show flowers, then 
practice the gardener’s method of one stem, and 
water with soap suds thrice a week. 

Fruit In SOUTHWESTERN On10.—This arti- 
cle inculeates the necessity of fruit growers not 
only knowing what varieties endure most frost, 
but it suggests that a knowledge of the varieties 
blooming the latest, would aid very much in en 
hancing the value of an orchard. 


Cleveland. GEOMANCER. 





For the Ohio Cultivator. 
Hints for the Flowcr Garden. 





As most flower gardens will be supplied with 
all the nescessary plants, I would advize you to 
pay some attention in hoeing and training them, 
make some small wooden hooks and pin down lay- 
ers of verbenas and heliotrope which will cause 
them to throw up side shoots ina few days and 
cover a larger space of ground than if left to grow 
rank and tall. 

Watch the rose slugs and destroy them as soon 
as you notice your rose buds to be ailing. Wet 
the buds with water and sprinkle fine ground pep- 
per over them. This is also a good remedy for 
the green fly. 

Stake your carnation pinks and keep them tied 
up well. Save the seeds of a few of the best ones, 
and sow directly after collecting. Cover in the 
fall with boards or straw: such plants will flower 
the next summer. Transplant annuals at once 
from seed beds to borders. J. L. Stewzie. 
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HORTICULTURAL. 





Fruit Prosrects.—The apple crop, everywhere, 
gives promise of unusual abundance, and the same is 
true of most kinds of small fruits—strawberries, 
raspberries, currants, grapes, &c—so that, on the 
whole, people will not have much cause for com- 
plaint, although peaches, pears, and cherries will be 
rather scarce. Of these, we shall have very few in 
these parts, but we learn there is prospect of a fair 
crop in some favored localities in the northern parts 
of the State, and of pears and cherries in sheltered 
gardens generally. B. 


Tue Span Worm.—This is a species of canker 
worm which has been extending its ravages among 
the orchards of this region for three or four years 
past, and seems likely to become a serious pest to 
fruit-growers ; several large apple orchards being 
apparently ruined by it. It made its appearance in 
our nursery last year, about the last of May, causing 
considerable damage to some thousands of young 
apple trees, and would have ruined the growth of the 
season, had not the worms been speedily picked off 
and killed. This year they have renewed the attack, 
and for ten days past we have had to employ an extra 
force to pick them off by hand. 

If not destroyed, the worms continue their ravages 
for about three weeks, then disappear into the 
ground, and undergo transformation, appearing the 
following spring in the form of whitish moths, (the 
females mostly without wings.) Is there any other 
way to prevent the ravages of this worm than that 
used for the canker worm of the Eastern States— 
putting a tarred band, or other contrivance, around 
the trunks of the tres, to prevent the female moths 
from ascending! This, of course, is not practicable 
in the nursery. B. 


Or Srrawsernies, there will be thirty or more of 
of the approved varieties in bearing, at the Columbus 
Nursery, the present month, and the proprietors in- 
vite their friends and customers to call and examine 
them whenever they choose or can make it conve- 
nient todo so. If Mr. Bateham should not chance 
to be at home, the foreman, (Mr. Toher,) will wait 
on them. The best time will probably be from 
about the 5th to the 20th of June. B. 


Tue Cotumsus Horticutturat Society are 
making arrangements for regular or occasional meet- 
ings and exhibitions during the summer. This Soci- 
ety has been peculiarly unfortunate in the loss of its 
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best officers, since its organization. No less than 
three Presidents and two Secretaries having been 
taken from us by death. The last one of these be- 
reavements was the demise of Benjamin Blake, a 
few weeks since. B. 


Onto Pomotocicat Socrery.—The committee ad 
interim of this Society will meet at Cleveland, for 
the examination of cherries, and such other fruits as 
may be in seeson, on the 30th of June and lst of 
July—unless the character of the season should de- 
mand a change of the time, in which case at least 
one week’s previous notice will be given. Fruit 
growers and nurserymen are invited to be present at 
the meeting, or to send specimens of fruits and com- 
munications. Packages may be sent by Express to 
the care of J. Starr & Son, or to the editor of the 
Ohio Farmer. A. H. Ernst, Pres. 

M. B. Batenam, Secy. 





For the Ohio Cultivator. 
Hints on Gardening for June. 


Now is the time to look out for weeds. Hoe, 
thin, transplant, and water your plants. The 
first days of June is the best time to set out sweet 
potato plants, as the ground now is sufficiently 
warmed to start them at once. Keep hoeing cab- 
bage while wet with dew.. Hoe beans while dry. 
If the ground is very dry, stir the oftener. One 
man can raise more moisture with the cultivator 
and hoe, than a half dozen can pour on, out of as 
many watering cans. Soak your plants well in 
hot-beds before taking up, so that the earth will 
will adhere to the roots when they are moved.— 
Transplant tomatoes, peppers and egg-plant. 

About the 10th plant early White Spine cucum- 
bers for pickles. There are several other good 
kinds, among which are Early Cluster, Early 
Frame, and Long Green. The London Long 
Green, and Extra Long Green Turkey, are apt 
to grow very crooked, especially in dry seasons. 
The Gherkin is more curious than valuable. Cu- 
cumbers in good soil should be planted in rows 
both ways, and not less than six or seven feet 
apart each way. The better the soil, the more 
room they require. 

Look out for striped bugs about these days on 
your vines. They are particularly fond of Pari- 
sian and Marrow Squash vines. We know of no 
remedy except the thumb and finger, with a slight 
rolling pressure, which never fails. Plant more 
sweet corn for a succession, and for drying for 
winter use. Plow and hoe your sweet potatoes ; 
now is the time to subdue the weeds—before the 
vines are large enough to be in the way. Work 
out cucumbers, melons and other vines with plow 
or cultivator, and dress up the hills nicely with the 
hoe. Make the ground perfectly mellow, and see 
that all the weeds are thoroughly destroyed be- 
fore the vines spread over the surface, or the 
weeds will be very sure to run off with your crop, 





and you will have to procure them of your more 
industrious neighbors, or go without. 
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This is strawberry month in Ohio, and if you 
have deprived yourself and family of that luxury 
through carelessness, don’t be caught napping 
again, but proceed at once to make up for your 
neglect. For many of our best strawberry men 
say this month, if wet, is the best time to set out 
a plantation of this delicious fruit. Early Cauli- 
flowers will be approaching maturitiy towards the 
end of this month, or the beginning of next, and 
should be protected from the sun by breaking the 
large leaves over the heads. It is well to plant a 
patch of late potatoes this month, so that if the 
summer should be dry and the fall favorable, we 
would be sure of having a supply. 


Columbus, 1858. G. S. Innis. 





For the Ohio Cultivator. 
Seedling Apples—Influence of Soil. 


In answer to “ H.,” whether apple seed will 
likely produce the same apple, I know of two ex- 
periments having been tried; the first was that 
of an acquaintance that brought six apple-seed 
from Pennsylvania, out of a fine, large, sweet, 
deep red fall apple, and planted them, from which 
he got one plant to grow, and when it came to 
bear, produced a large, flat, sour winter fruit.— 
An old lady, by the name of Sarah Seamans, one 
of the pioneer ladies of Columbia, Hamilton 
county, O., removed from Virginia, and located at 
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Dwarfs are affected. The first thing I notice is, 
the tops of the limbs and leaves turn black, and 
the disease spreads over the entire branches, until 
the tree is dry up. K. 
Ans.—This is evidently a case of what is called 
fire-blight, the exact cause of which is as much in 
the fog as the cause of the potato rot, or hog cholera. 
The fire-blight in peach trees shows itself most upon 
loose, gravelly soil, and after a spell of thunder and 
lightning, in hot weather. When the blight shows 
itself, the branches affected should be immediately 


cut off and taken away—there is no saving them.— 
Ep. 





Experiments in Grape Culture. 


I have just been reading Mr. Longworth’s ar- 
ticle, in your last Cultivator, on pruning grape- 
vines, and as I have been experimenting some in 
that way, 1 will give you the fruits of my experi- 
\ments. Ihave been trying to raise grapes for 
table use, some 14 years, and have only had two 
good crops in that time. Our soil is a light loam 
|with a stiff clay sub-soil, and quite level. I have 
vines on all sides of the house, on arbors; those 
jon the south side rot the worst, north the least.— 
\I have a tree at the west corner of the house, and 
Het half the vines of one root run up that tree, 
and take their natural course ; trimmed the other 








the mouth of the Little Miami, on the bank of | close—say two eyes to the horn: those trimmed 


the Ohio River, about the year 1808, brought a 
sack of yellow Belleflower apple seed, for the 
purpose of planting out an orchard. She suc- 


close did best and rotted least. Two years ago, 
cut the top off the tree, some 15 feet high, short- 
jered the limbs and shortened the vines in some, 


ceeded in obtaining a lot of fine young trees, and |too; then coiled them around on the top of the 
herself and husband planted them out after clear-| tree, and all to no purpose ; my grapes nearly all 
ing away the cotton wood and sycamores. While |rotted. 1 have a few bunches on the north side, 
constructing a turnpike road by their farm, a few | where the sun never strikes them until about five 
years since, she gave me this history of her or-|o’clock in the evening, and some of them drop off. 
chard, and took me through among the venerable || have tried ashes and soapsuds as a remedy, but 


trees, relies of the early days of our State, and 
gave me samples of all the fruit they bore.— 
There were some fifty of the trees still bearing, 
all of which bore resemblance to the Belleflower 
in size, shape, and appearance, but there was not 
one Belleflower in her orchard. Another singu- 
lar thing in connection with their resemblance to 
the parent fruit was, that they all ripened about 
the time it does, and the fruit was all of the very 
finest quality of seedlings I ever have seen. 

As to the effect that location and soil has upon 
fruit, I know an orchard of Putnam Russets, sit- 
uate on a second bottom, and extending up a steep 
gravelly hill, sloping to the south: the fruit on the 
level land was coarse and tart, without any rich 
color; while that on the gravelly slope was rich, 
firm, high-flavored, and of a brilliant yellow ap- 
proaching to red, russet coat, and yellow-fleshed. 
An orchard of my own planting, of Golden Rus- 
sets, on similar locations, gave the same results. 

Clinton Co., May, 1858. J. S. LEamine. 





TrovusLe amMonG Pear Trers.—Give the 
cause and cure of a disease that is destroying our 
pear trees: Both the large trees as well as the 


‘it does no good. 
Clermont Co., May, 1858. 
—-2o > 


A Pioneer Apple Tree. 


A GP. 








There is an apple tree on the north bank of 
the Maumee River, opposite old Fort Defiance, 
apparently nearly old enough to have borne the 
“forbidden fruit.” It is known as the “ Old Ind- 
ian Apple Tree,” and when Gen. Wayne’s army 
was stationed at Fort Defiance in 1794, it was 
‘large and fruit-bearing. Mr. Southworth, the 
present owner, has carefully protected the aborig- 
\inal from vandalism, by surrounding it with a high 
board fence, kept under lock and key. The inclo- 
|sure is forty feet in diameter—the limbs project 
lover it several feet, so that the area covered by 
the branches is fully two thousand square feet. 
It is a great bearer, and one hundred bushels of 
apples have been gathered from the tree in one 
season. Its ordinary yield is from fifty to sixty 
bushels. The fruit is very fine, large size, from 
12 to 14 ounces, is tart and a good keeper for 
winter; the color is whitish-green, with a little red 
on one side. One foot from the ground the tree 
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measures 12 feet 44 inches in circumference. It|sort; from the trees, the shrubs, the brambles, the 
is still thrifty, and grows fast. weeds by the roadside, and from the undergrowth 

The famous old tree evidently dates anterior|of the forest. The smaller leaves are the best for 
to any known English settlement in Ohio, or any| wreaths of leaves, and pictures of all sorts; but 
of the Western States. Its age is supposed to be| you will need some large ones, and a great many 
from 125 to 150 years, and the origin of this iso-| large and small fern leaves, to intersperse with 
lated pioneer of civilization is attributed to the 'the gayer-colored autumn leaves, with which you 
dropping of a seed by some migratory bird, either | will decorate the walls of your rooms; and small 
from the English Colonies or from the French | boughs of leaves will be needed to place in vases 








Colonies in Arcadia or the Canadas.— Ez. 


Note.—The above venerable relic must be a cous- 


in of the ancient “Stuyvesant Pear Tree” which | 
stands on the corner of 3d Avenue & 13th St. City) 


of New Yerk, where it was planted in 1647. This 


ewe grasses, and to nail upon walls by the side of 


windows; and if you can find small sprays of 
tiny leaves, be sure and gather them, for these are 
always graceful in making your wreaths and pic- 
tures. The greater variety you can have in the 


size of the leaf, the better, as the greater the vari- 


brave old tree has budded out again this Spring.—Eb | ety of outline the more pleasure will be given to 








Leaf and Flower Pictures. 


We have received a charming volume from A. D. 
F. Randolph, 683 Broadway, N. Y., containing beau- 


tifully colored illustrations, and instructions how to| 
preserve specimens of leaves and flowers, and to make | 


ornamental wreaths, &c. We commend this book, 


the attention of every one of our readers who has a 


the eye. 
If, for instance, I make an entire picture of 


'maple leaves, which are nearly all of one shape ; 


whatever variety of colors I may have the picture, 
it will not be so beautiful as it will be if I have 
leaves of various forms, and sprays and stems, 
bearing many small leaves. This variety of out- 


| fine is as essential to the beauty of a picture, as 
and more particularly the subject it treats upon, - 


} 


the variety in color. Soon after a rain, is not a 
good time to collect leaves; they are better when 


soul tuned to an appreciation of the beautiful. This|dried by the sun, and should always be carefully 


book can be had by mail prepaid, by sending $1.25 
to Mr. Randolph, addressed as above. 


wiped with a soft towel before pressing if they are 


We wich pind at all damp, or have any dust upon them. 
E | 
rural friends would set a higher value—spiritually and | 


There are some of the more common leaves 


| the ss well: ch, Aspen, Oak, Birch, Pur- 
esthetically—upon the beautiful things which ol. press well: Beach, Aspen, Ous, Baek, Pur 


meet every day in their paths. If the men will not | 
interest themselves in such wise trifles, let the women 


ple Beech, Pear, Plum, Cherry, Blackberry, 
Ferns. 
Autumn leaves should be gathered as soon 


and the children take them up. It costs onlya little|as possible after they change color, as_ those 
of the odds and ends of times, and is just as good as| that turn earliest, retain their colors best and 


play, while the lesson it imparts is a glory and joy | 
forever. How many of the Cultivato. family will} 
set themselves to collect specimens of all the various | 
families of plants in their vicinity? What a glori-| 
ous boquet it would make, to collect specimens of | 
every variety of grasses in a township, including a 
spire of every variety of grain plants. Gather each 
specimen when it isin its prime blossom, dry them | 
carefully in the shade, and then put the whole in a) 
sheaf-boquet. Do the same with leaves of every 
variety of trees, with flowers, &c. We would rather 
have such a representation of the fields on our mantle 
shelf or table, than all the worsted pussey cats 
and stained glass baubles in creation. 

We will give our readers a sample of this book : 

As early as June, in every walk you take, by 
the roadside, in the forest, and in the garden, you 
can find beautiful green leaves in great abundance. 
It will be well for you to make it a rule, never to 
go home from a walk, without at least one leaf to 
add to your store. June and July are the best 
months for collecting every sort of green leaf, as 
those gathered thus early, are less likely to be torn 
by winds, and defaced by insects; and they also 
lose less of their fresh and beautiful green, when 
they are pressed, than those do, that are gathered 
later in the season. Gather small leaves of every 





brightest. Remember to press many green and 
yellow leaves, for contrasts. Brambles, weeds, 
creeping vines, low shrubs, seringoes, and many 
wild things that grow in woods, afford suitable 
leaves for pressing. The sumac isso brittle, that 
I have abandoned pressing it, although it is more 
brilliant in autumn, than almost any other leaf. 
The only way to keep them uncrumbled, is, to 
paste each spike of leaves, by itself, upon separate 
pages of an Herbarium, or on separate sheets of 
card-board. 

We will give directions for pressing leaves and 
flowers in next number. 





Strawberries. 


I am opposed to all stimulating animal manures 
for the strawberry, or land over-enriched, as some 
portions of the gardens are, but I have always pre- 
ferred land in the best possible condition for a 
crop. Then apply a moderate coating of unleached 
ashes, lime and salt, say three bushels of ashes, 
one of lime, and four or six quarts of salt, and, if 
need be, prepared muck or leaf mold or turf. 
Always keep them clean, and not only uniform 
large crops may be expected, but superior fruit, 
and all at a cost of less than fifty cents per bushel 
for the mere cultivation, as my own and others’ 
observation and experience abundantly attests. If 
you mulch your beds with tan, the mulch will 
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keep down the growth of weeds near the plant.|ing in the water, and the exact equilibrium of an- 
I would let runners grow, and in the fall take a|imal that keeps the water pure, and gives it the 
fine rake and pull up the weak plants of the run jright elements to preserve the animal life for 
ners. This is cheaper than any plan of cutting | months—all these things were to me wonderful 
off the runners, and does not injure the plants. |indeed—all revealed the mysteries of nature and 
In setting plants, use the plants from the first end| ‘the wonders of God. 

of the runners, as the roots are stronger thau at} Every step I take in life brings to me new 
the little end of the vine. [R. G. Parver. | bes auty and harmony. Every additional frag- 
— | me nt of knowledge I gain, seems to give me 


° jlight to see how little I do know, and how 
Home Miscellany, 


much there is yet to be acquired. I know not 
For the Ohio Cultivator. 


\whose scientific mind first grouped together all 
Glimpses about New York. 








ithese wonderful workers of the vasty “deep, but 


| from my heart I thank him. 
Dear Cuttivator Giris 
in New York? 


If you have been, you will know | 


just how busy I have been in the last ten di ays.| hold about six quarts. 


First, there were the anniversaries, which had to) 
be attended; 
know something of the National Women’s Rights 
Convention. It was well attended. 


and, by the way, you will want to! 
y y>) 


Traveling through West Chester, Penn., the 


iother day, I come across what to me was a great 
3:—Were you ever| 


curiosity; a@ wax plant, said to be near thirty 
years old, planted in an earthen pot, that would 
The vine ran up and fes- 
|tooned one whole side of a room, curtaining two 
windows. In the summer they detach it carefully 


‘and remove it to the open air, and laying it over 
Some very | 


a frame, they leave it to luxuriate in the sunshine 


good speeches, and some not so good, were m: ide. j and showers till autumn, when it is again returned 


It was orderly, as is usual for such Conventions, | 
and showed a great advance of advocates. 
were willing to advocate women’s rights, 
who had other views to put forth, and you will 


to its old accustomed seat in the window, to throw 


Many |its emerald light over the fire-side circle through 
too, | 


the dark, cheerless, wintry days. 


Older in years 


ithan the sons and daughters now standing men 


read from prints that the Free-Love doctrine was jand women, is this wonderful plant, still full of its 


advocated on the Women’s Rights platform. <A| 
man did step on the platform and asked leave to! 
speak, and just as he sat down, gave 
such ideas. 


out vaguely | how much love and 
He was hissed by some, and ap-|but love and care are as natural to her heart as 


'cluste ‘rs of pale wax flowers. Its owner, Mrs. 
| Cox, says it seems like one of the family. Think 
‘are it must have received ; 


plauded by a very few friends, but the Conven-| warmth is to the sunbeams, and she must ray 
tion went on with its business, and he did not ap-|them out on all things about her, and yet there is 


pear again. 
Mrs. Rose, Mrs. Davis, Mrs. Farnham, Sarah 
b] ’ 


Grimke, Wendell Phillips, G. W. Curtis, and) 


many others, spoke for us, and spoke well. You) 
will see by resolutions, that New York and the | 


love to spare. 

Last Sabbath I spent with Lucy Stone, at her 
sweet little home in Orange, New Jersey. We 
\loved Lucy well, as a woman and as a lecturer, 
‘in her palmy days; but we love her more as the 


anniversary week are henceforth to be the place | mother and housekeeper ; and feel that she is all 


and time for national conventions. 
going to say that the first week was filled to the 


But I was | 


the more beautiful and noble to be able to with- 
draw from her public life, and be tranquil and 


brim,with conventions, meetings, festivals, speeches | happy and faithful, in those self-imposed duties 


and sermons, the next in much the same way. 
Nothing that I have seen, in the way of sight-| 


which now engross her. 
It is proof to us—the example of Lucy Stone 


seeing, has amused and delighted me so much as|and Antoinette Brown—that cultivation and pub- 


Barnum’ s Museum. 
or Dr. Burdells, which glare at you out of glass 
cases ; not his stuffed elephant, or his mermaid, or | 
big snakes; but his “happy family”—his cats, 
dogs, monkeys, ant-eaters, rats, Guinea pigs, 
pigeons, foxes, coons, chickens, and I don’t know 
what all—all domiciling together in love and har- 


mony; it was worth a quarter of a dollar of it- | 


self. But there was one thing more beautiful and 


delightful than even that happy family — his’ 


Aquarium—his glass cases filled with water and 
fish, of such varicty of frogs, spawns, and liz- 
zards, and crabs—his zoophytes, that seemed only 
flowers or fungus, till you watched them minute- 
ly, and detected the seemingly lifeless thing, 
reaching forth its filmy arms and legs, and creep- 
ing along i in search of food or rest. ‘The plants 
growing “without air and water, other plants grow- 


Not his Mrs. Cunninghams, | lic life do not unfit woman for any sphere of ex- 


istence that she wishes to fill, or is capable of fill- 
ing. The good housekeeper is no more spoiled 
by being able to be a good lecturer or preacher, 
or by having a good education, than is the good 
farmer, lawyer or doctor, by being the same.— 
Every acquirement of mind or body g gives strength 
and power to fill better our avocation, whatever 
it may be. 

I havenot seen Metta Victoria Victor ; I called 
at the Dusseldorf Gallery, where her husband 
abides, but he was not there. The great Cultiva- 
tor family should see and know ez ach other, and I 
had hoped to have met one who cheers you so of- 
ten with her gentle thoughts, but I fear I shall not. 
It is cold enough for fires ; lilacs just in bloom. 
| Frances D. Gace. 

New York, May 23, 1858. 
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For the Ohio Cultivator. 


At Mileweoed., 


A week ago I left the very pleasant city of 
C for the country, and as our cabman slowly 
picked his way through the muddy and crowded 
streets, I took a farewell look through the drizzling 
rain at the beautiful and imposing structure the 
great State of Ohio has reared and adorned with 





such munificence, for the accommodation of our) 


State officials and law makers, that our laws 
should at least wear the odor and*sanctity of high 
places, if they were not always wise and whole- 
some. And I could not help remembering that it 
was from the hard-earned gains of the farmer and 


his family, and from all the sturdy working-classes | 


of the State, that the greatest portion of the 
money for it has come. People who would be 
laughed at for their odd ways if they came to the 
Capitol, and who, if they should venture in to 
take a look at the House of Representatives or 
the Senate chamber, during an afternoon session, 
would occasion a very quizzical turning up of the 
whites of the eyes among the honorables, and 
who would be very apt to figure in that days’ let- 
ter of some facetious reporter, thus: “A green 
specimen, fresh from the country,” &c., Ke. 

Now, being country-born and bred, and loving 
the country with the warmest pulses of my heart, 
I unconsciously indulged in a spice of bitter feel- 
ing, that the country should always be to the city, 
as Satyr to Hyperion; that the Graces should 
rather choose to dwell amid the din and clamor of 
congregated thousands, than in the freer, but more 
hamble sanctuaries of the country. But I could 
not help remembering at the same time that every | 
man and woman is the architect of his or herown| 
fortune, and that if the great mass of the country 
people will continue to neglect the refinements of 
cultivated minds and tastes, they must bear with 
patience the ridicule they are sure to meet, as| 
ever and anon they find themselves posing, as an-| 
imated statues of Ignorance and Stupidity. | 

We were fairly off at half past five, and as we| 
sped swiftly on, I marked through the steady rain 
the lush green of the meadows, the white blos- 
soms of the dogwood and the scarlet red-bud,| 
making gay the yet leafless forests. Violets, 
cowslips and blue-bells fringed the railroad, look-| 
ing up with their sweet eyes, as if deprecating the | 
wrath of the mighty Avatar who thus in this in- 
carnation passed daily before them. It was al-. 
most dark when we arrived at the flourishing 
town of , and having tarried all night at the 
house of that excellent publican, Mr. J , took 
varriage and horses early in the morning for a 
twelve miles’ drive. And here commenced tribu-| 
lations and perplexities, whereof Job could not} 
have had the slightest idea, or he would not have 
been in the Bible a model of patience to all eyes} 
and nations. Our road lay through what I should) 
call an extinct sea, with the bottom fallen out.—| 
There was only a faint suspicion of land, but 


“ Water, water every where.”’ 








After four or five hours’ pulling through the! 


'the unwonted sunshine. 
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|mud, I came to the conclusion that Madison coun- 
ty was the worst off for roads, bridges and ditches, 
of any county in the State. Perhaps I am 
wrong, but certainly the roads could be improved, 
if each man would make it good through his own 
farm, and then let his neighbor take it up, and so 
on. They might at least make it a little less haz- 
ardous to travelers in the winter. 

But a friend just now puts in an idea or two, 
and at the same time demolishes my idea of 
neighborly co-working, for he says the innate 
selfishness of the human heart, together with the 
large farms in this county, will effectually prevent 
the making of good roads for an indefinite time to 
come. le is himself from the land of steady 
habits, where, though they do make wooden nut- 
megs, they know how to make good roads, and 
how to keep neat bridges over every stream, and 
to him our Western ways are nuisances for which 
he has no patience. If the large bodies of land 
in the county were divided into lots of a hundred 
and fifty or two hundred acres, and sold to actual 
settlers, the country would soon wear a different 
aspect, and trim farm houses and orchards would 
greet the traveller’ eye, instead of woods and 
thickets* 

It was almost night when we got to Milewood. 
I was glad to find the orchard still in blossoms and 
the wild plum trees full of feathery blooms. The 
pale green buds of the sassafras were just ap- 
pearing, but the bare slopes of the woodlands 
were starry with countless flowers, and over the 


broad meadows and pastures the grass was spring- 


ing thick and green. It has rained almost inces- 
santly for a week past, till this morning, and now 
there is at last a prospect of fair weather. The 
birds are singing in the apple trees, and the bees 
are busy at their work, buzzing musically in the 
The front yard is starred 
all over with yellow dandelions, and the purple 
clusters of lilac and the odorous deep blue lilies 
are in full bloom. 

Spring at Milewood is bounding into magical 
life, between showers and sunshine, and looking 
up into the blue sky bannered with white clouds, 
and at the bright waters of the little streams 


\gleaming in the sunshine, a sense of God’s infi- 


nite peace comes into my soul, saying to every 
troubled wave, “ Be still.” On such days as this 
the stern duties of life seem to put on their most 
attractive forms, our way of life stretches fairly 
before us, and from the veiled future an inspiring 
voice seems ever saying, “ Come up higher.” 
Milewood, May 18,1858. Rutn Crayne. 
*Ah ! Ruth, your friend’s medicine is only partial. 
Set Madison county down in almost any part of New 
England, and every crumb of her rich soil would be 
scrambled after to fill flower pots with. Now sucha 
soil, where the bottom falls out so readily, is not so 
good a foundation for roads as one where they plant 
corn by blowing into the crevices of the rocks from 
the muzzle of a musket. The plains of the Darby 


were not made so much for the construction of good 
roads as for the growing of glorious beeves.—Ep. 
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For the Ohio Cultivator. 

The Way We Make Butter. 

— | 

The milk is drawn from the cows in the usual | 
manner, strained in rather broad stone crocks, not | 
as tall as those used in a milk house, and set in | 
the cellar for the cream to rise, left entirely open: | 
we think it is much better than to cover them, as | 
a dampness always collects on the under side of | 
the cover, thereby preventing the cream from ris- | 
ing. After standing about two days, the cream | 
is taken off. In warm weather should be done 
sooner. The churning is done twice a week; when | 
the weather becomes warm we churn much often- | 
er, every other day at least. Ifthe cream becomes | 
much sour, the butter cannot be good and sweet. | 

When the cream is too cool, we pour boiling | 
water in the churn, let it remain until the churn | 
becomes heated, pour it out and immediately put 
in the cream, and proceed to churning. This! 
mode prevents the cream from scalding, as is oft-| 
en the case when too much hot water is poured | 
into it, thereby causing the butter to be white and | 
frothy: such butter is entirely unfit for the table. | 
We use due care to work the milk out of the but- | 
ter, and the salt in: if the salt is not worked in| 
well, the butter will be striped, which injures its | 
looks very much. I have known some butter ma- | 
kers, good in every other point, fail in this, and | 
their butter does not command more than half 
price. 

We use a cellar in preference to a milk house. 
Our cellar is a dry one, yalled and plastered. 
The bottom is cemented, we therefore hold full 
possession, as neither rats or mice can possibly 
enter. Air is given when needed, by means 

| 
| 
| 





two small windows hung on hinges. On the out- 
side of the windows are wire screens to prevent 
flies and other insects from entering. As we are 
ever seeking for knowledge, and glad to be im 
proving we would like to hear from the Cultivato 
friends, how they make their butter. 
May, 1858. 
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In the Country, M. M. S. 


How a Kentucky Girl Makes Butter. 





The refreshing showers have made the pastures | 
bloom with rich grass, and now is the time to have | 
our tables adorned with nice golden butter. As| 
I think good butter a great luxury and have no} 
use for it unless it is good, I will give you my 
way of making it. In the first place the milk ves- 
sels should be scalded aud sunned with care, the 
milk skimmed every other day and kept in a cool 
place. Be very careful not to let the cream get 
too sour or warm, as that will spoil the flavor of 
your butter. When it begins to thicken it is fit 
for churning. After churning work out as much 
of the milk as you can, put in halfa pound of | 
fine table salt to three pounds of butter, set it away | 
in a cool place, let it stand twenty-four hours, then | 
work it again; the salt will be dissolved and the| 
second dressing will remove the brine and remnant | 
of milk, which if left gives that strong taste to but- 
ter. In winter care should be taken to keep the 
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milk and cream from freezing, as freezing makes 
the butter soft and spongy. If you wish to put 
away butter for future use, make a weak brine, 
boil it, break an egg in it, stir well and strain it, 
and put in an earthen jar. Make your butter in 
small rolls or lumps, put them in the brine, cover 
tight, set it in some cool place, and you will have 
nice butter next winter. Lizzie. 
Mason Co., Ky., May, 1858. 





BiusninG.—Blushing is said to be a sign that 


something of the angel is left in woman, beautiful 


to the eye, and bespeaking the inward purity of 
the heart. When a woman ceases to blush, she 
has lost her greatest charm. 
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For the Ohio Cultivator. 


Over the Way. 





Yonder through the parted curtains, 
Just across the way. 

I have watched a fair, sweet lady, 
Sitting, sewing, day by day, 

On some little snowy fabric, 


Stitching all the hours away ! 


Every day, through storm or sunshine, 
Still I see her there— 

See her face between the curtains, 
And the tidy on her chair, 

Slowly waving, by the rocking 
Of her little chair. 


Who she is, or what her name, 
Ne’er I care or know ; 

But I know her form is graceful, 
And her brow like snow ; 

And the hand that parts the curtains, 
Fair and white as snow. 


In a silken robe I see her, 
At her wonted place, 

And its hue contrasteth sweetly, 

And its fashion fitteth neatly, 
With a charming grace— 

And a tasteful girdle holds it 
Into perfect place. 


Oft, when weary of her sewing, 
Lonely doth she stand, 

By the casement idly leaning 
On her little hand; 

And I gaze enraptured at her, 
From my window stand. 


When the damask folds are lifted, 
For the morning air, 

And the sash thrown freely upward— 
Then my lady fair, 

Sits beside the window, sewing 
In her little chair. 


And for this pale, gentle being, 
Strange though it may be, 

1 have learned to watch, and love her, 
With weird sympathy; 

For a silent charm about her, 
Won me all unconsciously. 


Day by day, through storm or sunshine, 
Still I see her there— 
Still she parts the drooping curtains. 
And a picture rare, 
Are the peaceful, classic features 
Of this lady fair! 
CuLtivaTor Mary. 
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MARKETS. 
Onto CuLTIVATOR OFFicE, May 29, 1858. 

The Markets are decidedly dull for most farm produce. Corn, 
Oats and Flax Seed are going at good prices, but common wheat 
and rye are near low water mark ; but prime white wheat goes 
readily in Cincinnati at 90@93c. Butter and Cheese are low. 
Good table butter sells in our domestic market at 12%c. Nothing 
definite doing in Wool yet. Wecommend our readers to the con- 
sideration of the Wool Depot system, for which see advertise- 
ment of Cleveland Wool Depot. 





The Cheapest and Best Farmers’ Library. 


I have put in handsome embossed muslin binding, the surplus 
sheets of the back years of the On1o CULTIVATOR, since its com- 
mencement in 1845. The paper is all clean and smooth, and the 
reading matter is of standard value. These vols. form a perfect 
Encyclopedia of Practical Rural Intelligence, suited to all years 
and all seasons, containing a running history of Agricultural and 
Horticultural Progress in the West for the past thirteen years, 
no where else to be found. Each Vol. is richly worth a dollar; 
but to close out the lot as soon as possible, I offer them at fifty 
cents a vol. at the office, or packed and delivered in the Express 
office. Postpage by mail pre-paid on these vols., is about 30 cts. 
each 

A GREAT LIBRARY OFFER! 

Ican make up 25 complete setts of back vols., (except 1849, 
which is exhausted,) 1845 to 1857 inclusive, which if called for 
soon, I will sell at the very low price of $5 per sett. This is by 
far the cheapest and most valuable Farmers’ Library ever offered. 
The setts are richly worth more than double the money. 

8S. D. HARRIS, 
Editor and Publisher Ohio Cultivator. 


RENCH MERINO, SAXON, 


\ and crosses with Spanish and Wells } 
& Dickinson Sheep. Also full blood Suf- 
folk Hogs of the Morris and Stickney im- 


portations. Bred and for sale by G. W. POLLOCK, 
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mail or otherwise. Address S. D. HARRIS, 

Editor and Proprietor. 


SPECIAL NOTICES. 





All persons who write to the Editor on business, or for publica 
tion, are requested to read the following suggestions : 

ist. Date your letters with the true Post Office name and State, 
and if it is a place not well known, give the county aiso. 

2d. State your business plainly—or if for publication, write di- 
rectly at your subject, without any preliminary flourishes, and 
stop when you get done. 

3d. Sign your name at the bottom, or if you sign a fictitious 
name or initials, give us your true name besides for our own sat- 
isfaction. Itis of no use to write to us without giving a true 
name in some way. 

4th. Whex written, fold the sheet in the plainest manner, put 
it in an envelope, stick it fast, if it contains money, paste the 
whole length of the flap, put on a stamp, and direct plainly to 
“Ohio Cultivator, Columbus, O.,” or to our name, if you prefer. 

5th. In writing to have your papers changed from one Post Of- 
fice to another, give the name of the Office to be changed From, 
as wellas To. Our index is only by Post Offices, not by the 
names of Subscribers. 

6th. Missing numbers lost in the mails, or copies damaged, will 
be supplied gratis. 

7th. We solicit practical articles in our line for publication— 
Items of Crops, Stock, Societies, Housekeeping, etc. 


A. 0. MOORE, 


Agricultural Book Publisher, 140 Fulton street, 
New York. 


NEW WORKS JUST PUBLISHED. 


WARDER’S HEDGE MANUAL. 


A complete Treatise on Hedges, Evergreens, and all plants suit- 
able for American Hedging, especially the Maclura, or Osage Or- 
ange—the only successful system of pruning—manipulation and 
management—fully illustrated with cuts of implements and pro- 
cesses, to which is added a treatise on 

EVERGREENS—Their different varieties, their propagation, 
transplanting and cultivation in the United States By Jno. A. 
Warder, M. D.. Editor of West. Hort. Review, and President of 
the Cincinnati Hort. Society. 1 vol. 12mo. Price One Dollar. 


FIELD’S PEAR CULTURE. 


A Treatise on the Propagation and Cultivation of the Pear in 
America—a full catalogue and description of the different varie- 
ties—their adaptation to Dwarfs and Standards—the best modes 
of pruning, with directions for ripening and preserving the fruit, 
—numerous engravings. carefully prepared, exhibit both the er- 
roneous and correct methods of treatment. By Thos. W. Field. 
1 vol., 12mo. Price 75 cents. 
FLINT ON GRASSES. 


A Practical Treatise on Grasses and Forage Plants, with more 
than One Hundred Illustrations of Grasses and Implements. The 
Editor of the American Agriculturist says: ‘ This is the best trea- 
tise of the kind we have seen on this important subject We advise 
our readers to get this book and study it thoroughly as we are now 
doing.” By Charles L Flint, A. M., Sec’y of the Mass. State 
Board of Agriculture. I vol.,8vo. Price $1 25. 

All the above works will be sent post paid on receipt of price. 

Address A. 0. MOORE. 
Agricultural Book Publisher, 


Feb. 1-2m 140 Fulton st., New York. 
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